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How to Make Sales Promotion More Effective 
By CHARLES M. EDWARDS, JR. 


Dean, School of Retailing, New York University 


During the last several weeks I have heard and read all 
sorts of answers to the question, “What does the future 
hold for American business?” In fact, I have received so 
many replies to this query that I am reminded of the story 
of the alumnus who went back to visit his college after an 
absence of many years. When he encountered one of the 
students on the campus, he inquired about one of his for- 
mer professors, whom we shall call—with no malicious it in- 
sinuations—Professor Comish. 

“Is Professor Comish still here?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, Professor Comish is very much about. He 
hasn’t changed a bit either.” 

“Does he still give the same examination questions?” 
the alumnus wished to know. : 

“Yes, he still uses the same questions that he asked when 
you were here,” the student replied. 

“Well, it must be pretty easy to pass his examinations,” 
the alumnus said. 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed the student. “You see, he changes 
the answers every year.” 

This story seems appropriate at this time, because differ- 
ent “authorities” are offering different answers to the same 
question about the future of the retailing business. 

On the one hand, the pessimists cite numerous reasons 
why business is destined inevitably to take a tumble in the 
months ahead. To prove their contention, they remind us 
that in most lines supply has caught up with demand, and 
in some it actually has exceeded demand; that prices for 
food and other essentials have turned downward; that cus- 
tomers in many areas have become increasingly hesitant 
and selective in buying; that intensified competition has 
returned; that expenses have risen, and defy reduction; 
that taxes remain burdensome, with little immediate pros- 
pects of substantial relief; that net profits have declined to 
a dangerously low point. These are conditions of which we 
must take heed, but to which we need not surrender! 

On the other side of the ledger, the optimists marshal 
several sound reasons why business is likely to continue at 
a high level. To support their argument, they note that con- 
sumer requirements in many lines are still far from satis- 
fied ; that employment rolls are staying at peak figures, not- 
withstanding isolated dislocations; that consumer income 
is holding at a record rate; that lower prices for food and 
other lines are releasing funds for postponed additional 
purchases; that, despite hope for a Korean truce and de- 
spite government attempts to curtail expenditures, Federal 
outlays for armaments, for public works, for social welfare, 
and for foreign aid will supplement and bolster consumer 





* An address delivered at the fourteenth annual conference of the 
Oregon Retail Distributors’ Institute, University of Oregon, May 11, 
1953. 


spending for an indefinite period. These conditions indicate 
an extension of thriving business for those who seek it - 
aggressively and intelligently. 

After each of you has weighed the several factors that 
point, on one hand, to recession and, on the other, to pros- 
perity, you can draw your own conclusions about what . 


will happen to your business in the months that follow.’ — 


Strangely, no matter which result you predict for your 
store—a profitable or a profitless year, you can bet safely 
that you can make your prediction come true. Without 
doubt, the fate of the retailing business in 1953 is in the 
hands of retailers themselves. The retailing business in 
1953 will be what retailers choose to make it. 

How effectively will retailers meet the challenge that 
faces them? To this question there is, of course, no single 
right answer. Results will vary from store to store more 
widely than at any time for several years. Some resource- 
ful, progressive merchants will rise to the occasion and will 
forge ahead. But many less resourceful, less progressive © 
merchants who scare easily and who “take it lying down” 
will fall behind. Already the timid souls have begun to 
think and to talk hard times. Soon, if they don’t watch out, 
they will be forced to live hard times. 

Frankly, | must admit that | have serious misgivings 
about the ability of many retailers to measure up to the 
opportunity to move more goods to more people, and there- 
by to hold distribution, production, and employment at _ 
high levels. I fear that many retailers lack the “know how” 
to do the skillful selling job that is the first requisite to 
success in the coming year. 

Many retailers, of course, will dispute this assertion 
that they lack the “know how” to do a skillful selling job.. 
Many of them are as confident of their ability as was a 
farmer who was visited by a county agricultural agent. 
When the agent suggested that he was prepared to instruct 
the farmer in more scientific farming methods, the farmer 
declined aid. He justified his refusal by saying, “I don’t 
need you to teach me. I ain’t farming now half as well as I 
know how.” 

Like the farmer. perhaps many retailers are not retailing 
half as well as they know how. Unfortunately, however, 
the facts prove that this is not the case with most retailers. 
Unfortunately, the evidence indicates that most retailers © 
don’t know half enough about how to retail effectively— 
and particularly about how to sell effectively. The truth of 
the matter is that most retailers are notoriously inexpert 
at selling—in all its branches—advertising, display, and 
personal selling. Most of them have succeeded despite their 
weaknesses rather than because of their strengths. Most 
retailers have prospered not because they were expert at 
selling, but because their customers were insistent upon 
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buying. Now, at long last, the time has arrived when retail- 
ers must take stock of themselves and correct their deficien- 
cies as sellers. If retailers are to achieve prosperity in the 
year ahead, they must sell their way to prosperity. 

How best may retailers sell more goods in 1953? With- 
out doubt, the first step that retailers, individually and col- 
lectively, must take is to recognize and to acknowledge the 
full significance of the selling function. From time imme- 
morial, retailers have been squandering staggering sums of 
money and have been “muffing” glorious opportunities 
by failing to attach proper importance to—and to devote 
proper study to—the selling function. They have relegated 
selling to a stepchild role, even though selling is one of the 
two basic and indispensable purposes of every retail busi- 
ness. 

Stripped of its frills, a retail store exists for only two 
reasons—to buy and to sell. Which of these two is more 
important? I defy anyone to show that either is of more 
consequence than the other. A store cannot sell unless it 
buys; but it cannot buy unless it sells. This is axiomatic. 
Nevertheless, most retailers are so impressed and so enam- 
ored with the notion that they are “purchasing agents for 
their customers” that they overemphasize buying and neg- 
lect and bungle selling. 

When you as retailers awaken (I am tempted to say 
finally awaken) to the true importance of the selling func- 
tion, you should then take several steps to increase the 
effectiveness of your selling efforts through advertising, 
display, and personal salesmanship. Let’s look briefly at 
ten resolutions that you need urgently to make and to ob- 
serve in 1953: 

Resolution 1—Use your advertising to buy customers 
before you can expect customers to buy your merchandise. 

Resolution 2—Put real news in your advertising or don’t 
put your advertising in the news. 

Resolution 3—Do in your advertising what customers 
want in order to induce customers to do what you want. 

Resolution 4—Make your advertising work harder by 
working harder to make your advertising. 

Resolution 5—Take display out of the window-dressing 
class if you wish display to do more than “window dress- 
ing.” 

Resolution 6—Capitalize on your point-of-sale audience 
in order to “make capital” at your point of sale. 

Resolution 7—Apply successful techniques in onpey 
to win success with display. 

Resolution 8—Devote as much attention to your sales 
force as you devote to sales figures. 

Resolution 9—Assign to somebody—not to everybody— 
the responsibility and the authority for supervision of your 
sales force. 


2 


‘cards, such as “Willie Weathervane—Men’s Suits,” Z 
nouncing that they are in business. Such display advertis- ~ - 


Resolution 10—Reduce your selling expenses through 
constructive training, not through constrictive slashing. 


Resolution 1—Use your advertising to buy customers 
before you can expect customers to buy your merchandise. 
If you are determined to derive fullest benefit from your 
advertising in 1953 (or in any other year), you first must 
determine to take a different attitude towards advertising. 


Many of you, apparently, look upon advertising as a neces- \ 


sary evil. You view it as a profit-consuming expense, which 
you must hold to minimum levels. As long as you take such 
a viewpoint, you can never expect from advertising any- 
thing but minimum returns. 

The only way to derive full benefit from advertising is to 
recognize that it is a necessary investment for business 
success. In future years it may even prove for many of you 
a necessary investment for business survival. As additional 
customers become essential, additional advertising be- 
comes indispensable. As with any other investment, your 


objective should be not to spend as little as is possible. In- '' © 


stead you should resolve to invest as much as is profitable. 

Through a favorable location you carry your store to 
the people. Through well-planned, well-prepared advertis- 
ing you must bring people to your store. Literally, through 
advertising you must reach out to buy customers before 
you can expect customers to buy your merchandise! 


Resolution 2—Put real news in your advertising or don’t 
put your advertising in the news. 

Because they view advertising as a necessary evil, many 
retailers merely fill a certain amount of space periodically 
in newspapers or other media. They then publish visiting 
an- 


ing is a waste of space and money. It might better be pub- 
lished in the classified columns of the newspaper or in the 
telephone yellow book. 

A retailer should never advertise unless he has something 
important to say, some important fact or idea, some im- 
portant selling point of merchandise or service. He should 
use advertising to convey definite and specific impressions 
about his merchandise to prospective customers. He should 
never leave it to readers to draw their own conclusions. He 
should tell them what he wants them to “see” in his mer- 
chandise or service—from the readers’ point of view. He 
should answer each reader’s normal question, “What's 
in it for me?” He should put news in his advertising or keep 
his advertising out of the news! 


Resolution 3—Do in your advertising what customers 
want in order to induce customers to do what you want. 

There is one indisputable fact of life which most of us 
seem strangely reluctant to apply. Every human action 
stems—directly or indirectly, immediately or remotely— 
from our interest in ourselves. Other people, just as you 
and I, are interested chiefly—first, last, and always—in 
themselves. Self-interest is the strongest and most universal 
in all the world! Since this is true, the only way to get other 
people to act as we want them to act is to show them how 
it is to their self-interest to do so. 

If we are to take advantage of this truth in advertising, 
we must recognize that the only sensible thing to do is to 
advertise what customers want to buy when they want to 
buy it; not what we want to sell when we want to sell it. 
We must talk to customers about their interests, not about 
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ours! To induce customers to do what you want, you must 
do in your advertising what they want. 


Resolution 4—Make your advertising work harder by 
working harder to make your advertising. 


Fully half of the advertising published by the average 
retail store produces unsatisfactory returns in relation to 
its cost. Why is this so? It is not because advertising is a 
failure as a sales-producing force. Instead, it is because 
most retailers are failures in producing sales-producing 
advertising. 

The solution to his sad state of affairs does not lie in 
offering ever-deeper price concessions on advertised mer- 
chandise in order to spur immediate returns. This is not a 
long-time cure. It is merely a short-time sedative, a “shot 
in the arm.” It takes no skill (and it contributes no profit) 
to give merchandise away. It takes genuine skill to sell mer- 
. chandise in large quantities at reasonable, regular prices. 

The only permanent solution is to develop a method of 
basing advertising on proved facts rather than on un- 
founded opinions. As a first step, you should establish a 
method of measuring concretely the results produced by 
your advertising. Unless you know definitely what happens 
following the publication of each advertisement, how can 
you hope to improve response? Thereafter, on the basis of 
these known results, you can také positive steps to repeat 
the successful and to discard the unsuccessful techniques. 

After fifteen years of testing, we in the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing know that this approach yields 
gratifying improvement. We have learned that the only way 
to make your advertising work harder is to work harder to 
“make” your advertising. 


Resolution 5—Take display out of the window-dressing 
class if you expect display to do more than “window dress- 
ing.” 

Although display was the first sales-promotion medium 
at the disposal of retailers, it has been the last to be ac- 
corded full recognition as a vital selling agent. In the case 
of display, the oldest of all selling media, most merchants 
are still living in the past. 

In 1953 retailers must awaken to the fact that display 
is not only the first sales-promotion medium in point of 
age; it is also potentially one of the first media in point of 
sales effectiveness, provided it is given its rightful role on 
the selling team. In 1953 retailers should accord to display 
a position on the selling team equal to that of advertising 
and personal salesmanship. They should plan and prepare 
display with the same care and skill that they do other sales- 
promotion media. They should view display as a selling 
agent, not as a decorative art. If retailers wish display to 
do more than “window dressing,” they should take display 
out of the window-dressing class. 


Resolution 6—Capitalize on your point-of-sale audience 
in order to “make capital” at the point of sale. 


Most retailers are well advised about the large circula- 
tions provided by newspapers, radio, and other advertising 
media. They have been made acutely aware of the large 
audiences reached through these media by media repre- 
sentatives whose livelihood depends on selling space or 
time. By contrast, few retailers are well informed about 
the large “circulation” provided by display. Few of them 
have investigated the size of the audience afforded by this 
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medium, on whose circulation the retailers’ livelihood so 
largely depends. 

When retailers study the circulation of display as 
thoughtfully as they study the circulations of other media, 
they learn some eye-opening facts. Recent studies made by 
the New York University School of Retailing demonstrate 
clearly that in many cities the circulation provided by win- 
dow displays equals or exceeds the circulation provided by 
other media. These studies show that the “readership” of 
window displays compares favorably with that of other 
media. 

By failing to recognize the true sales potentialities of 
display—both window and interior—retailers are failing 
to take advantage of one of their most powerful sales-pro- 
motion media. It’s time for retailers to capitalize on the 
point-of-sale audience in order to “make capital” at the 
point of sale. 


Resolution 7—Apply successful techniques in display to 
win success with display. 

About display, as about advertising, retailers have many 
opinions, but very few facts. They debate at great length 
the relative merits of two or more types of displays. They 
argue, for example, that an assortment display is preferable 
to an item display—or vice versa. Unfortunately, however, 
after they pronounce their judgments, they have little or 
no evidence to support their beliefs. Consequently, they go 
on glibly, year after year, spending their money without 
preliminary assurance of adequate returns. 

As a result of the studies referred to above, I can assure 
you that it is now possible to replace opinions with facts in 
the case of display, just as it is in the case of advertising. 


First, you should establish a method of measuring the re-> ATT RG 


sponse to each window or interior display in terms of pass- 
ers, lookers, stoppers, and buyers. Then, on the basis of 
these known results, you can gauge the relative effective- 
ness of different techniques. The only way to win success 
with display is to apply successful techniques in display. 


Resolution 8—Devote as much attention to your sales 
force as you devote to your sales figures. 

If you look after your sales force, you won’t have to look 
for your sales figures. In years gone by you had to think 
little about the quality—but much about the quantity—of 
your sales force. Your primary worry was to obtain a sufh- 
cient number of ordinary order takers to dole out your 
limited supplies. In the year ahead your chief concern will 
be to attract a sufficient number of skilled sales people to 
move your overflowing stocks. 

This matter of selecting and developing a competent sales 
force is of such transcendent importance that it deserves 
the attention of the best minds in your business. It warrants 
the earnest thought and the constant. application of the 
store head himself. I fear the result if you take this resolu- 
tion lightly. If you don’t achieve in your stores a high level 
of salesmanship, you can’t attain a high level of sales! 


Resolution 9—Assign to somebody—not to everybody— 
the responsibility and the authority for supervision of your 
sales force. 


Undoubtedly, one of the greatest single weaknesses in 
most retail stores, both large and small, is the failure of 
the stores to organize and to supervise their selling staffs. 
In most retail stores sales people are required to report to 
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everybody in general and to nobody in particular. Buyers, 
floor managers, personnel directors, training supervisors— 
all these and more take a hand in bossing sales people. 
Everybody has authority over, but nobody has responsi- 
bility for, the sales force. As a result, most retail sales peo- 
ple drift aimlessly and helplessly. Is there any wonder that 
retail selling has so long remained so inefficient? 

The only way to overcome this inexcusable state of affairs 
is to assign to some one person—preferably a sales execu- 
tive—the responsibility and the authority for the supervi- 
sion, the education, the motivation, and the inspiration of 
the sales force. 


Resolution 10—Reduce selling expenses through con- 
structive training, not through constrictive slashing. 

Most stores do a lot of preaching—but very little prac- 
ticing—about more and better training for sales people. 
When business is easy to get, they go through the form and 
make the motions of providing well-rounded programs of 


training. They usually wind up by dishing out some “emer- 
gency rations.” They awe new employees with stories about 
the grand old man who founded the store; they show them 
how to write sales checks for five kinds of transactions; 
they instruct them in how to fill in forms for exchanges and 
returns; they warn them about the fate that awaits them if 
they make mistakes; and then they rush the bewildered 
newcomers to the selling floor to fill the gaps in the ranks. 

When business becomes hard to get, they immediately 
call for retrenchment in all unnecessary expenses. They in- 
sist upon the elimination of all “frills,” such as training. 
They begin to reduce payrolls, especially in personnel and 
sales staffs. They admonish all who remain to improve their 
performance—or else! Whenever situations such as these 
prevail, whether during easy or diflicult times, they indicate 
clearly that the bosses themselves are sadly in need of 
training. The bosses themselves need enlightenment about 
the desperate need for better training—during good times 
and bad—in store policy and system, in selling techniques, 





PORTLAND FOOD PRICES—JULY 1953 


The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research, working 
with data collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
reports that, of 74 foods priced in Portland in mid-July 1953, 31 were 
higher than in mid-June, 23 were lower, and 20 were unchanged. 








— In Cents 

Average Change 

July 15 = from Last 
1953 Month 


~ 
July Range 

of Prices—~ 

High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Cereats & Baxery Provucts: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat (5 Ibs.) _....... ie 54. 2 62 
Corn flakes (12 “ sesieiieientasatiniiias —_ 2.: o! 27 
0 RS EE ae : , 15 
Rice (lb.) ; Sateen: . , 29 
Rolled oats (20 « oz. ). ee . . 22 
Biscuit mix (20 oz.) — wichita nsiet le alain . : 30 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white per loaf (Ib.) ——._____-. : 17 
Vanilla cookies (7 oz.) ............... t oe 26 
I ’ d 29 
Meats, Pouttry « Fisa: 
Meats: 
Beef: 
_ Round steak (Ib.) ssteun ‘ 
NESS SNS EEE Sas ae et ne 
ae ee 2 
SS ee eee 
Hamburger (lb.) . 


Veal: 
Cutlets (Ib.) 
Pork : 
Chops (Ib.) —. aS ae 
Bacon, sliced (Ib. ‘a 
Ham, whole (lb.) aes 
Lunch meat, canned (12 o oz. .). ent bat 
Lamb: 
Leg (lb.) 
Poultry: 
Fryers, N.Y. dr. (tb.) 
Fish: 
Salmon, canned (Ib.) 
Salmon, fresh (lb.) tb 
RS 8 ee 
eS. =e 
Dairy Propucts: 
Butter (Ib.) — 
Cheese, Amer. pres. (hb. ). 
Milk: 
Fresh, delivered (qt.) 
I, RI CID ssc ccetnsemntineterememtbtgmenesia 
Evaporated ial oz. can). <icactiiatiinacenitia 
Ice cream (pt.) es 
Ececs, Fresh (doz.) .. 
Fruits AND Vessuanes: 
Frozen: 
Strawberries, sl. (12 oz.) —.°..—..... 
Orange juice, con. (6 oz.) —........- 
Peas (12 oz.) _...... 
Green beans (10 oz. . 

















Cereal and bakery products were up slightly, as were sugar and 
sweets. Meat prices except pork were down, with veal down 13 cents. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables were down in most cases. 








In Cents 
Change 
from Last 
Month 


~ 
July Range 

r—of Prices—~ . 

High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Fruits & Vecetasies (cont.) : 
Fresh: 


LS nea , ‘ 27 10 > ‘) 1 


Bananas (Ib.) ee ™/ ; oa 23 18 
Oranges (size 200, doz.) ditties 55. . 34 
Beans, green (lb.) —... le SPE ON ; 12 
en . d 7 
Carrots (bunch)... SETS 2 Oe ee . ‘ 8 
Lettuce (head)... sel ctideetatialiat . ; 8 
Onions, yellow (lb.) —...... decane . é 3 
Potatoes, white (15 Ib.) ...... sa mioemaeel / d 52 
Sweet potatoes (Ib.) — _... seasiniitiiais 
es 31. , 25 
ES ER Ce es ee ee 5. . 10 
Lemons (Ib.) .. isieaiialte ielinen eta aciaiad ; 16 
Grapes (Ib.) ... Sa Ene ee Saat ; 22 
Watermelons (tb. ).. Pee See ae me ; : 6 
Peaches (lb.) .. oa See d 12 
Canned: 
I i i rete . . 28 
Pineapple (mo. 2% cam) nn eeccneteennnennnennne . w 34 
Orange juice (46 oz.) ... saiaehiediiladauiaa’ . . 33 
Fruit cocktail (no. 2% con)... ; 35 
Beans with pork (16 oz.) ... eRe CSS, : 14 
Corn, cream style (no. 303 can). eRe" . 7 17 
Tomatoes (no. 2% one Ee we ' ~ “oo 
Peas (no. 303 can). PEASE . , 17 
Vegetable soup veh oz. .)... oe Cee 14.6 ‘ 14 
Baby foods (4%4-4 % os.). PE eee 9.0 4 
Dried: 

Prunes (lb.) .. SSE ee ee ee 27.8 on 26 
Navy beans (Ib. a. A Le 18.2 

BEVERAGES: 
Coffee (lb.) . Pose eA . 90.6 
Tea (% bb. pkg. “i ietiametiaiie: tan 
Cola drink (6 bottles) . idle 29.3 

Fats ano Os: 
Lard (lb.).. 22.7 
Shortening, hydro. (Ib.).... as ai 35.0 
Salad dressing (pt.) . Paes nes 36.7 
Margarine, colored (tb. ). se ioels 30.5 
Peanut butter (Ib.) —. 52.3 

Sucar ano Sweets: 
Sugar (5 lb.) is ee 57.6 
ON eee 24.7 
Grape jelly (12 oz. jar) ......... Wem . 24.6 
ee Se ee ne 4.4 

MISCELLANEOUS: 
Gherkins, (714 ae RAM =m ; os + 
ES ee 23.7 ate 30 
Gelatin dessert . = 9.0 aniiis 10 

* Not priced previous month. 
¢ Insufficient number of quotations to obtein a reliable average price. 
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and in merchandise information. The bosses themselves 
need to be trained to train and to supervise employees. The 
bosses themselves need to learn that the only way to cut 
expenses is to cut inefliciency—not to cut off heads! 

If there ever was a year when better selling and reduced 
selling expenses—through wise training—are essential, 
that year is 1953. The only way to improve selling practices 
and to reduce selling expenses is through constructive 
training, not through constrictive slashing. 


In concluding my remarks, | urge you, with all the force 
at my command, to take immediate steps to improve your 
selling—through advertising, display, and personal sales- 
manship. If you are to achieve prosperity in 1953, you must 
sell your way to prosperity. Don’t take this advice as lightly 
as did an author who wrote these lines several years ago: 


“Tl ask advice of others: 
I seldom take it though, 
| merely let them give it 
Because they love it so.” 





U.S. Residents Spend $1 Billion 
On Foreign Travel in 1952 


Expenditures by United States residents in foreign coun- 
tries, including fares paid to foreign ships and planes, in- 
creased to about $1 billion in 1952. In addition, United 
States residents paid about $180 million to United States 
international carriers. 

During the entire postwar period tourist expenditures in 
foreign countries and fare payments to foreign carriers 
have increased by an average of about $86 million per 
year; the rise from 1950 through 1952 averaged $62 mil- 
lion. 

The trend of expenditures has varied significantly by 
individual areas or countries. Until recently, expenditures 
in Canada had been nearly stable since 1948. Payments to 
European countries have risen since 1950 by an average of 
$28 million per year, and those to Mexico and the nearby 
Caribbean area went up by about the same amount. 

Expenditures by foreigners for travel in the United 
States and for passage on United States ships and planes 
amounted to $600 million in 1952. The 1946-52 rise aver- 
aged $48 million per year, and that since 1950 averaged 
$76 million—during recent years the rise in expenditures 
in the United States has been slightly larger than the in- 
crease in United States expenditures abroad, so that net 
expenditures have declined slightly to about $400 million. 

Most of the rise in foreign expenditures here during 
recent years was due to increased travel by Canadians in 
this country. The abolition of exchange controls in that 
country and the appreciation of the Canadian dollar may 
have contributed to the acceleration. 

The greatest rise in United States travel outlays, in both 
absolute and relative terms, has occurred in the European 
and Mediterranean area, where American expenditures 
have increased by 30 per cent over 1951, when expendi- 
tures were unusually low.’ The rise over 1950 was only 
14 per cent. The sharp gain from 1951 to 1952 reflected 
an increase in numbers of travelers; per capita expendi- 
tures remained approximately unchanged. A large portion 
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ON THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


e The June 1953 Oregon Historical Quarterly contains 
an article by Professor A. L. Lomax entitled “Thomas Kay 
Woolen Mill Co.: A Family Enterprise.” Professor Lomax 
has written on many early woolen mills in the state and 
will next study the history of the Pendleton Woolen 
Mills. 


e The June 9, 1953 issue of the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle carried an article by Professor O. K. Bur- 
rell entitled “The Decline in Long Treasuries Is Over.” 


e The August 1953 issue of the Journal of Land Eco- 
nomics includes an article by Professor W. C. Ballaine on 
“The Revested Oregon and California Railroad Grant 
Lands: A Study in Land Management.” 


e Professor C. F. Ziebarth is away from the University 
during July and August on a fellowship which is en- 
abling him to study top management procedures of 
Sears Roebuck & Co. He is spending three weeks at the 
firm’s main offices in Chicago, following which he is to 
be at the Los Angeles office for the same period of time. 


e@ One of the features of the University of Oregon sum- 
mer session this year has been a graduate workshop on 
“Family Financial Security Education.” The group of 
thirty-six high-school teachers met six hours a day for 
four weeks. They came from many parts of the United 
States—a student from New Jersey came the longest 
distance. The workshop was jointly sponsored by the 
Schools of Business Administration and Education. Sub- 
stantial scholarships were given the students by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. The instruction was provided by 
members of the faculties of the School of Business’ 
Administration and the Department of Economics, as 
well as by men from banks, insurance companies, sav- 
ings and loan associations, etc. 











of the rise in travel volume resulted from the introduction 
of tourist-class air transportation in the spring last year. 
This significantly increased the capacity available for 
travel to Europe. 

From January to April 1952, before the inception of 
tourist-class air transportation, citizen departures for Eu- 
rope by sea were up by 57 per cent over the comparable 
months of 1951, while air departures showed an increase 
of 22 per cent. For the period May through December, ' 
corresponding increases over 1951 were 29 per cent for sea 
and 73 per cent for air. The largest 1952 increase in sea 
and air departures occurred in the May-December period. 

Space availability for outbound traffic was a limiting 
factor on departures by sea in June and by air in July. 
Certain types of space on ships—cabin class, for example— 
seem to have been fully utilized for longer periods. 

In each January-March and September-December period 
of the years 1950 to 1952, between 40 and 50 per cent of 
all Americans traveling to Europe went by air. In ‘April 
there was a sharp decline to under 30 per cent, and the 
proportion remained under 40 per cent until September. 
However, the period from May to August 1952 shows a 
considerably higher ratio of air travel than corresponding 
months of the previous years, which indicates the results 
of the introduction of tourist-class air transportation. 

Limitations in transport capacity were in part overcome 
by a lengthening of the travel season last year. Significant 
reductions in fares for off-season travel helped to stimulate 
this development. —Survey of Current Business, June 1953. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Business Failures. Dun & Bradstreet report that, during the first 
six months of 1953, there were 27 business failures in Oregon which 
involved liabilities of $822,000. During the first six months of 1952 
the figures were 41 and $1,786,000, respectively. 


Employment. June 1953 jobs in Oregon rose seasonally above 
the 458,900 nonagricultural employment figure recorded for May. 
It appears, however, that the level of employment in the state will not 
surpass that attained last summer, although the 1953 high will prob- 
ably not be far below that of 1952. 

There were 20,000 persons looking for work in mid-June 1953— 
several thousand more than were unemployed at the same time last 
year. At the end of June there were 7,092 claimants receiving un- 
employment compensation, compared to 9,428 at the end of May, 
and 2,997 during the first week of July 1952. 


Lumber. Production of Douglas-fir lumber in the Pacific North- 
west during June 1953 continued the slow dec'ine that has character- 
ized the past few months. Orders also dropped below the level of 
May, but the decline was much less than that of production; conse- 
quently, June orders and production were in better balance than was 
the case a month ago. Mill prices of lumber were still soft in the 
latter part of July, and there was no immediate indication of sub- 
stantial firming. 

The most recent statistical data for the industry, as supplied by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, follows (all figures are 
in thousands of feet, board measure) : 


June 1953 


204,153 
192,486 
205,316 
837 ,553 
1,058,150 


May 1953 


126,124 
193,280 
209,982 
894,005 
1,963,267 


June 1952 


200,251 
184,517 
189,331 
828,261 
963,024 


Average weekly production — 00000... 
Average weekly orders 
Average weekly shipments —.........» ~~... 
Unfilled orders, end of month 
Inventories, end of month 











Department-Store Sales. Portland department-store sales for 
the week ending July 11, 1953 (the most recent figures available) 
compare favorably with those of a year ago. Changes in the dollar 
volume of sales, compared with a year ago, are given below for Port- 
land and other Pacific. Coast cities: 


Week Ending 4 Weeks Ending Calendar Year to 
July 11, 1953 July 11, 1953 July 11, 1953 
Portland J : + 6 . 
ee ] + 5 
San Diego .. 
San Frenciece- Oakland .. 
Seattle 
Spokane 
United States 














Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During June 
1953 there were 1,388 real-estate sales amounting to $10,897,205 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 918 were residences, the total sales 
price of which was $8,544,602; 427 were vacant properties, $749,201; 
and 43 were business properties, $1,603,402. Additional figures are: 


June 1953 May 1953 June 1952 


0 Fe we 1,388 1,342 1,524 
ee $10,316,524 $11,989,523 
Number of mortgages ON ATS eee ee See 1,068 1,154 1,067 
Amount loaned . si <estcinaieiionliiaies . $7,977,290 $9,493,097 $10,579,276 
Number of sheriff's deeds ptinidaimeanniiiteapaia 1 4 4 
Amount of sheriff’s deeds __. $8,077 $24,231 $15,956 
Average residential sales price —........... $9,308 $9,379 $8,949 


Business Transactions. June 1953 business transactions as 
measured by bank debits (see below) increased slightly over May, 
but were a little behind June 1952. The comparative record of Port- 
land business transactions was a trifle better than the record for the 
state as a whole both for the previous month and for the same month 
a year ago. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Burcau of Business Research collects bank deposits from 122 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 


Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, i aati pang etc. y. 

Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) ~ 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugenc) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamock, etc.) —.... 
Douglas, Coos, Curry counties ...... 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, ‘Coante Bess) | 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) ....... 
Pendleton area . 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) .. 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 












































Number 
o} Banks Debits 
Reporting June 1953 


117 $1,259,451,916 


Debits 
May 1953 


$1,223,080,113 


Debits 
June 1952 . 


$1 304,831,945 


June 1953 Compared with 
May 1953 June 1952 


— 3.5% 


35 
15 
17 

5 


804,708,799 
91,396,303 
121,321,928 
27,871,131 
42,693,920 
51,083,697 
21,168,480 
22,337 ,726 
22,726,317 
27,673,751 
13,063 316 
13,409,548 


BUILDING PERMITS 


762,906,691 
107,259,382 
117,716,751 
24,634,075 
40,888,911 
52,170.011 
20,910,429 
21,471,106 
22,555,885 
26,342,566 
12,655,707 
13,538,599 


831,090,196 ; — 3.2 


99,118,958 
129,608,435 
26,892,307 
45,387,550 
55,869 ,088 
18,010,186 
22,441,522 
20,625,633 
27,325,616 
13,279,368 
15,183 ,086 


— 78 
— 6.4 
+ 3.6 
— 5.9 
— 8.6 
+17.5 
— 5 
+10.2 
+13 
— 16 
—11.7 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must he taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Albany 
Astoria 














Baker 








Bend ...... 
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Medford... 








North Bend 











Oregon City 
pD Att 
= 





Portland 
Roseburg 
ST 




















Springfield 








18 other communities . 





Total... ad 








New 
Residential 
June 1953 


$ 11,000 
6,000 
32,587 
8,000 
36,000 
50,400 
395,000 
92,970 


80,000 
12,900 
10,000 
18,600 
2,067,115 
27,500 
284,700 
120,560 
301 ,400 


$3,554,732 


New Non. 
residential 
June 1953 


$ 191,000 
97,000 
29,250 
37,750 
17,150 

130,800 
20,480 
1,395 
39,150 
500 
20,700 
1,119,460 
100,000 
359,000 
7,000 
157,700 


_—- ee 


$2,328,335 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
June 1953 


$ 8,900 
18,010 
22,845 
13,575 
87,175 
12,615 
98,553 
10,040 
11,525 
27,260 

7,710 
1,240 
29,686 
1,120,660 
25,100 
40,708 
280,025 
109,110 


ee eee 


$1,924,737 


T otals 
June 1953 


$ 210,900 
121,010 
55,432 
50,825 
160,925 
80,165 
624,353 
123,490 
12,920 
146,410 
21,110 
11,240 
68,986 
4,307 ,235 
152,600 
684,408 
407 ,585 


$7 ,807 ,804 


Totals 
May 1953 


$ 34,250 
27 ,633 
119,560 
31,016 
83,420 
88,770 
319,140 
172,640 
50,599 
146,314 
54,400 
266,795 
135,100 
8,076,405 
66,405 
370,060 
480,315 
571,513 


-_- 


$11,094,335 


Totals 
June 1952 


$ 41,950 
20,630 
42,400 
46,065 

236,164 
106,455 
177,950 
157,495 
17,144 
52,579 
99,614 
26,700 
207 ,675 
5,727,090 
133,310 
2,116,841 
324,022 
538,356 


$10,072,440 


Oregon Business Review 





